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If the Powers would give the advice, even after the diplo-
matic break of July 25, Serbia might be induced even still
to accept the Austrian demands in their entirety; Austria
would then be satisfied; Serbia would save her face by
yielding to Europe and not to Austria alone; and the
Powers could adjust the details by which Serbia would carry
out the demands of Austria. The proposal seemed to be
substantially acceptable to the Serbian Minister in Rome.
But in the end it came to nothing, largely because it was
not taken very seriously by the Entente Powers and was
crowded aside by their other proposals, and because Aus-
tria quickly complicated the situation by declaring war on
Serbia.10
To attempt to give an account of all these numerous
proposals for preserving peace in July, 1914, would be
tedious and futile. But it will be useful to review briefly
at this point a few of those which were made before July
28, and which were of special significance, or seemed to have
the greatest prospect of being successful, or have often been
not clearly understood. They are the various proposals of
Sir Edward Grey, and the so-called "Direct Conversations"
between Vienna and St. Petersburg.
ENGLAND'S KEY POSITION
In most of the peace proposals, England was gener-
ally recognized as holding the key to the situation, for
several reasons. Her direct interests in the Balkans were
less than those of the other Great Powers, and, as Grey
reiterated, the merits of the Austro-Serbian dispute were
not bis concern; it was only from the point of view of the
peace of Europe that he would concern himself with the
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